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"Engaged to be the Lord's" 

"In the Township of Abington, year 1714, 
we whose names are underwritten have en- 
gaged ourselves to be Ye Lord's, and do 
hereby engage ourselves to Ye Lord and 
to one another to unite in a Church-State 
according to rule God gave in His word to 
direct His church in all the duty required 
toward God, ourselves and toward all men. 
The Lord please to aid and direct us/' 
—From the Abington Covenant of 1714 

Abington Presbyterian Church 

250th Anniversary 
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The 250th Anniversary Committee 

General Chairman George W. Crabtree 

Honorary Chairman Daniel M. Dempster 

Vice Chairman Donald B. Whitney 

Minister Dr. John Migill 

Executive Committee Chairman Ira W. Schmidt 
Secretary Mrs. Maurice Markley 

COMMITTHB CHAIRMBN 
B«»quet Mrs. Philip O. Widing 

Church History and Display Mrs. Elmer H. Briggs 
Mu »«c Virginia Cheesman 

Pageant Mrs. S. Alexander Dahlgren 

Publicity Ronald Tucker 

Special Guests Walter E. Oswald 

Presbytery Meeting Rev. J. Willard Dye 

Youth Activities Dr. William C Adamson 

Advisors to Youth Activities Committee 

Rev. William N. Jackson, Margaret Crofoot 



The 250th Anniversary Events 

October 4 -Worldwide Communion Observance at 9:30 
and 11 o'clock. Old Pewter Service wiU be 
used in the anniversary communion. 

October 4- Ecumenical Service of Worship with Bishop 
Fred P. Corson of the Methodist Church as 
guest minister. Special music and a proces- 
sional of visiting clergy and church represen- 
tatives 8 P.M. 

October 9-The Anniversary Banquet at the Abiitgton 
Senior High School with Dr. Lowell Ditzen 
of the National Presbyterian Church Center, 
Washington, D.C. as speaker. Special music 
by Abington Choral Club 7 P.M. 

October 11 -The Rev. Thomas E. Fisher, pastor of the 
Camelback Presbyterian Church, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, and former assistant minister at Abing- 
ton Presbyterian Church, will preach. Services 
at 9:30 and 11 A.M. 

October 13-The Presbvtery of Philadelphia meets at 
Abington Presbyterian Church. 

October 17-"Like Unto a Tree," historical pageant to 
be presented at Abington Senior High School 
at 8 P.M. 

October 18-Dr. Edlcr Hawkins, moderator of the 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church will be our guest minister at the 
morning services at 9:30 ana 11 A.M. 

October 18-The moderator of the General Assembly 

Sfll ** i? 00 ^ •* ■ luncheon at Beaver 
College, Glenside. 

October 24- Youth Banquet at 6 P.M. All senior high 
young people are tavited Guest speaker, Rev. 
Richard Gilbert, Board of National Missions 
Radio and Television Division. 

October £5-8 A.M. Church School Anniversary Ob* 
•ervance in the Sanctuary. Rev, Richard Gil- 
bert, guest speaker* 

October 25- Junior Hiith Breakfast at 9:15 A.M. in 
the Parish Hall. All junior high young people 
are invited. Rev. George Hulac wflT be the 
speaker. 

October 27- Women's Association Fellowship Luncheon 
at noon. 

November 1 -Men's Breakfast at 6:15 A.M. 

November 1-Layman's Observance at 9:30 And 11 
A.M. Services in the sanctuary. 

November 1-The Oratorio Choir will present Brahms 1 
"Requiem" at 8 P.M. 
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"It is not thai it is an ancient church with an interesting history 

that includes many venerable names . . . 

"// is not a church satisfied with the past and careless of new 

achievements for the honor of Christ . . . wont to think others 

should join it just for what it has been . . . 

"Much less is it a church languishing and expiring of old age . . . 

"// is a history that is inspiring to keep in memory . . . 

"But it is still a green tree — fresh and pliable . . . it fits itself 

readily to changing times and circumstances, and is alive to the 

wants of a perishing world far and near . . . 

'Though few churches in the land are more ancient than this 

one, there is not one that seems younger and has more of the 

freshness of youth . . ." 

Ninety years ago, so spoke the Reverend Samuel T. Lowrie in 

his farewell address to the Old Abington Presbyterian Church — 

then in her 160th year. Today, this "Great Grandmother of 

Churches" is still the green tree — still vigorously alive and with 

the greatest number of members ever before in her life — and 

she is now commemorating her 250th birthday. 

It is not the antiquity of our church that is important. Rather, 
we are inspired because, despite her many years, she continues 
to flourish and make very real progress. Above all, she is and 
has always been the great, warm, throbbing heart of this com- 
munity since its inception. This is remarkable history, the 
memorable milestones of which are worth recalling. 

"The Ground Is Made Ready" 

The trees that grace the surrounding hills of our community 
today bear faint witness to the great, dark primeval forest that 
claimed this land before the white man came. Massive oaks, 
poplars, black walnut and chestnut trees were but a few of the 
varied hordes of gigantic timber that stretched into the skies a 
hundred feet or more and boasted trunks ten to twelve feet in 
circumference. Except for small, scattered clearings burned away 
by the Indians for grazing game, it was a formidable landscape 
that challenged those who came to conquer and to carve out a 
new life and a new world. 

A group of Welshmen, arriving in 1699. settled in Gwynedd 
in preference to Whitemarsh where they could have purchased 
land, because the latter had such a heavy stand of forest to clear. 
Penn, in his early "Conditions and Concessions," directed that 
when clearing the land for settlement, "care be taken to leave 
one acre of trees for every five acres cleared, especially to pre- 
serve oak and mulberry for silk and shipping.'* 

But the newcomers met the challenge with heroic fortitude 
and determination. The land was cleared, homes were built, reli- 
gious meeting places provided and a civil government organized. 
The wilderness gave way to the new state and history was made 
faster than it could be recorded. 

Once these hardy first citizens had living quarters, the great 



cry became "Roads to meeting, mill and market" and the Pro- 
vincial Council was soon deluged with petitions for roadways. In 
his "History of Bucks County," General W. W. H. Davis de- 
scribes the first great highways leading in and out of the new 
city thus: "Place your hand with outspread thumb and fingers 
over the map of Philadelphia and you have a plan of the five 
great highways first laid out — the Bristol Pike, the Old York 
Road, the Great Road' (now Bethlehem Pike), the Lancaster 
Pike and the important road to Chester and the South. These 
roads laid out by the Provincial Council were called King's 
Highway*." 

In April 1682, Captain Thomas Holme was appointed by 
William Penn to be the Surveyor General of the Province. Five 
months before Penn's arrival in October 1682, Captain Holme 
had landed on the shores of the Delaware and was busily en- 
gaged in the making of maps to show the layout of the new city. 
His map of original surveys, filled up before 1696, shows 22 
landholders along Susquehanna Street Road, thirteen on the 
south side and nine on the north side, beginning at the present 
Philadelphia line and extending half-way across the township. 

Susquehanna Street Road, which has been described as "a road 
laid out with great ambitions but with frustrated hope" was 
originally planned to run from the Delaware River to the Susque- 
hanna River — some 92 miles. Actually, it extends from the 
Pennypack Creek to a small branch of the Perkiomen. Never- 
theless, it is one of the first roads laid out in Penn's Land and 
early deeds prior to 1695, show that Susquehanna Street Road 
was used as the center or dividing line for making surveys. 
When, in 1739, improvements to the road were authorized, the 
judge decreed that it was to be cleared thirty-three feet wide 
"except where it goes through the Presbyterian Burying Ground 
which is to be 20 feet wide, four feet thereof on said Burying 
Ground and sixteen feet on the land of the Widow Fletcher to 
which alterations the parties concerned agreed to." This deviation 
in the road is still visible along the north side of the Abington 
cemetery. The offset on the opposite side disappeared when the 
road was widened in front of the present Huntingdon Junior 
High School. 

York Road was a result of the petition made in 1693 by 
settlers in Cheltenham Township for a road to Philadelphia. 
Instead of one road, the Provincial Council granted three. The 
one to Philadelphia became the lower part of York Road; the 
one to Germantown included what is now Washington Lane. 
The third, from Upper Dublin to Philadelphia became Limekiln 
Pike. Not until 1711 was York Road extended to the Delaware 
River in Bucks County to become the main road from Philadel- 
phia to New York. 

Thus came into being the crossroads where our particular 
history has its setting. Here, where once grew the great forest, 
now grows the great tree — Old Abington Church whose deep 
roots and widespreading branches are inspiration and haven to 
all who seek her. 
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"The Early Years" 

Abington, now an ancient village, was comparatively newborn 
when, on November tenth, 1713, Malachi Jones, a Welshman, 
purchased a large parcel of land here from the trustees of Samuel 
Girt. By today's standards, such a purchase would probably be 
considered a wise investment in real estate, situated as it was on 
the Philadelphia side of the new crossroads at Susquehanna 
Street Road and the newly granted York Road. 

To Mr. Jones, however, his new possession doubtless meant 
other things . . . fertile farmland, bountiful orchards, lush 
meadows for grazing livestock; water in abundance from the 
many springs and streams and timberland from which to fashion 
bed and board, house and barn. He was 62 years of age, he had 
a wife and seven children and this place promised to provide 
and produce well for all of them. 

It is easy to picture the new landowner surveying his property 
with its gently rolling hills and magnificent view ... to feel 
with him the gratitude welling up in his heart for the new 
country and the haven it gave to the oppressed. Is it not likely 
that at such a moment, he vowed unto God that from this land 
there shall be set aside a place to worship Him who giveth all? 
In the twelve months that followed, had there been daily 
newspapers and hourly broadcasts, our early settlers would have 
been hearing about . . . 

Peter the Great attempting, in Russia, to remodel a nation 
of barbarians along the lines of Western civilization which he 
so admired . * . or . . . 

Germany making much headway in building her career of 
greatness ... or Frederick William I succeeding his father Fred- 
erick 1 to become the second King of Prussia . . . 

France, momentarily expecting the end of Louis XIV's reign of 
73 years and worrying about a successor . . . 

The passing of Queen Anne and the ascending of George I 
of Hanover to the throne of Britain. 

In New England, so-called witches were still hunted down 
and executed. The whole country was ruled by Great Britain; 
all leading officials were appointed by the king and every im- 
portant law had to be sanctioned by the British Crown. No presi- 
dent of the United States had yet been born; in fact, it would 
be 62 years before, by its Declaration of Independence, the coun- 
try would take its place as one of the nations of the earth. 

In Abington, that year of 1714, momentous events were also 
in the making. The settlement was steadily growing. While 
largely made up of English Quakers who named the town after 
ancient parishes in England, many Welsh, Scotch, Dutch and 
some New England Puritans were arriving. Most of these were 
refugees from the persecution and bigotry that had so beset their 
fathers in the homeland across the Atlantic. In their veins coursed 
the blood of martyrs and their memories were vivid with die 



sufferings that had been endured for their faith. To them, the 
new land mean, hope and refuge — a place to worship God 
in accordance with the true belief of their hearts. 

In the summer of 1714, a group of these hardy pioneers 
banded together in the home of Malachi Jones. They selected 
him as their pastor and chose four elders — Abednego Thomas, 
StorTel Van Sant, Joseph Breden and Benjamin Jones. Then they 
set their signatures — 70 in all — to these words of Covenant . . . 
"In the Township of Abington, year 1714, we whose names 
are underwritten have engaged ourselves to be Ye Lord's, and 
do hereby engage ourselves to Ye Lord and to one another 
to unite in a Church-State according to rule God gave in His 
word to direct His church in ail the duty required toward 
God, ourselves and toward all men. The Lord please to aid 
and direct us." 
A short time later, Malachi Jones, who had doubtless been edu- 
cated and ordained in Wales, applied for admission to the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia then about nine years old. The min- 
utes of the Philadelphia Presbytery for September 7, 1714, carry 
this record: 

"The Rev. Mr. Malachi Jones, having offered himself to be a 
member of this Presbytery, the Presbytery taking his affair 
into consideration, and being well satisfied as to his ordination 
and other qualifications, did heartily accept of his offer, and 
accordingly admitted him." 
Thus was the seed planted and the roots grew strong . . . 
These were the Roots of the Tree; and from these roots the 
tree flourished. From the Scotch-Irish we drew our doctrine 
from the German our devotion to a common purpose; from 
the Puritan our zeal; from the English cur conservatism; from 
the Welsh Calvinist our love for scriptural truth; and from 
the Quaker our readiness to work for Christ . . ." 
For five years after signing the Covenant, the little congregation 
held its services in the home of the Reverend Malachi Jones. 
On crude benches placed at opposite sides of die room with 
passageway between, the men sat together on the left of the 
aisle, the women to the right. Their dress was plain. The neces- 
sary linen and woolen clothing was spun by the women at 
home. With the men, deerskin breeches and deerskin facings to 
woolen pantaloons was the height of country fashion. 

With few exceptions, everybody rode to church on horseback. 
The newly-married husband and wife would ride on the same 
horse, the woman on a pillion behind the man. Often the mem- 
bers had to travel nearly impassable roads and treacherous back- 
woods trails to attend the meetings. From Bensalem, came the 
StorTel Van Sants and the Dorick Crussons. Abednego Thomas 
and his family settled along the Pennypack near Council Rock 
in the eastern edge of the Township. The Archibald McLeans 
were among the early settlers in Horsham where Archibald, Jr., 
a surveyor by profession, also became His Majesty's Justice of 
the Peace for the surrounding townships. There were die Armi- 
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tages, the Bredens, the Charlesworths, the Todds, the Winekoops 
and all the others whose faithful adherence to their pledge under 
the Covenant made our heritage possible. 

On August 15, 1719, Malachi Jones, for the sum of "ten 
shillings, silver money," conveyed to several of the Trustees for 
the Congregation, one-half acre of his land "to bui/d upon the 
sd Premises a House for the Publick Worship of God . . . And 
also a place for Burying the Dead. . . ." The original deed 
covering this transaction is on display in our Chapel. Work on 
the church building began at once and it was placed in the 
center of the burying ground — the Abington Cemetery that we 
know today. Possibly the first structure was of logs but, having 
waited five years for a church, it is easier to believe that those 
devoted members built it from something more substantial. In 
any event, it was nearly three-quarters of a century before it 
was replaced and we have this report by Rev. Robert Steel who 
became the pastor in 1819: "This building, which was of stone, 
stood until the year 1793 and was occupied by Jones, Treat and 
Tennent as pastors.*' 

In addition to his duties as the pastor at Abington, Malachi 
Jones supplied the churches at Norriston, Bensalem, Great Valley 
and other small vacancies where the people were unable to sup- 
port a stated ministry. He regularly attended the sessions of the 
Synod of Philadelphia and his name appears on committees for 
ordination and other important purposes until shortly before his 
death. During the hheen years of his pastorate in the Abington 
Church, thirty marriages were solemnized by Malachi Jones and 
166 persons baptized. There i$ no record of the names or num- 
ber of those admitted as communicants during this period but 
there is no doubt that his work was blessed and die church 
well established within his lifetime. 

Malachi Jones died on March 26, 1729. He was 78. The 
little group he had served so well laid him to rest just north 
of where the main gate to the cemetery is today, and about 
fifteen feet inside the fence along York Road. Overhead a great 
tree casts its shadow across the gray stone slab that bears this 
inscription: 

Here Lyes the Body of 
The Revd Mr. Malachi Jones 
Who Departed This Life March Ye 
26 in the Year 1729 
AEtatis Suo 78 
He Was the First Minister in This Place 
This is followed by five lines of classic Latin, many words of 
which are worn and barely legible. In his "History of the Ab- 
ington Cemetery," Mr. Gordon Butterworth gives the following 
translation: 

"Now that I have finished rny life faithful to thee, O Christ, 
Faithful to man in my preaching 

Then a man of enthusiasm to proclaim righteous Christian 
teaching 



Thou hast been for me a source of delight, Thou a source 

of enrichment (wealth) 

Thou hast been for me, now dead, my Glory, my (everlasting) 
life, my Salvation." 
Mr. Jones *eft, besides his wife, Mary, three sons and four 
daughters. Two of his sons, Malachi, Jr. and Benjamin, were 
elders in the Church. His daughters were Ann, Martha, Elizabeth 
and Catherine. The names of seventeen of his grandchildren 
appear in the baptismal record. 

His will is an interesting document. Among other things, it 
provides that his son Malachi allow his mother the use of any 
two rooms she might choose in the family home and that he 
"provide her fire wood cutt and brought to ye door. And also 
she is to have 3 Hogsheads of Gder yearly if ye orchard hits 
or produces fruit enough to make so much and finally she may 
keep one Cow and one horse." 

To his son Malachi, Jr. he bequeathed 100 acres of land with 
all buildings erected thereon, provided that Malachi paid Forty 
Pounds to his brother Benjamin and Sixty Pounds to his sister 
Martha. To Joshua, the youngest son, he bequeathed 40 acres of 
land with instructions that Malachi build thereon a house for 
Joshua and to each grandchild he bequeathed "one Ew and Lamb 
apiece." 

After the death of Malachi Jones, the church was supplied 
by the Reverend Jedediah Andrews and others until, in 1731, 
Richard Treat was installed as the second pastor. 

"The Testing Years" 

It had been a momentous day. Now, n$ it drew to a close, a 
young man took up his pen and carefully wrote these words in 
the Record Book of the Abington Church: 

"December 30, A.D. 1731: 

I, Richard Treat, was ordained (Second) Minister of ye 
Presbyterian Society Church and Congregation in and about 
Abington, Pennsylvania, by the ReVd Mr. Jedediah Andrews, 
the Rev. Wm. Tennent and the Rev. Mr. Evans, President in ye 
affairs. The Church being gathered, The names of ye Communi- 
cants registered in Ye Book may be seen." 

The fiery Welsh preacher, David Evans, delivered the ordina- 
tion sermon that day which Benjamin Franklin would later pub- 
lish. Wm. Tennent, who also took part in the service, was the 
founder of Log College. 

So began the forty-seven years of Richard Treat's pastorate — 
the longest in the history of the Abington Church. He was then 
twenty-three, having been born in Milford, Conn., on September 
28, 1708. He was a relative of Governor Treat and a graduate 
of Yale College. 

On March 24, 1733, Richard Treat and Mary Thomas were 
married by the Rev. Jedediah Andrews. Mary, daughter of Abed- 
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nego Thomas, was the first child baptized in the Abington 
Church after its founding in 1714. 

In the eighth year of Mr. Treat's ministry, there came to this 
country from England, the famous evangelist George Whitefield. 
A great spiritual revival was sweeping the land and wherever this 
young man spoke, multitudes flocked ro hear him. On several 
occasions, Mr. Whitefield visited Abington where, from the 
porch- window of the church, he preached to the thousands who 
gathered in and about the graveyard to listen. 

Of alt those who listened, no one was more deeply stirred 
than Richard Treat. He began to doubt his own religious experi- 
ence and felt that he should give up preaching. He stated his 
case to the congregation and humbly asked for their prayers. 
Through the long winter he wrestled with his problem. When, 
in the spring of 1740 Whitefield again came to Abington, he 
led his friend back into the light Of this visit, Whitefield wrote, 
"the comforting power came to many but most of all it came to 
Richard Treat/' 

This experience gave spiritual maturity to the young pastor 
at Abington, better preparing him for the challenge of the bitter 
years just ahead — years that were to bring war and revolution 
to the nation, disunity and separation to the church itself, and 
personal tragedy to Richard Treat. 

When, some time after settling in Neshaminy (either late 
1726 or early 1727) the Reverend William Tennent erected 
a small log schoolroom in which to educate his ions, he could 
scarcely have guessed how well he was building. During the next 
eighteen years, there would come from this humble institution 
on the banks of the Neshaminy, the most eminent and conse* 
crated ministers in our history— men who laid deep and wide the 
foundations of the Presbyterian Church in this country. 

Here* in this lowly place, derisively named 'The log Col- 
lege," Samuel Finley, Charles Beatty, the four sons of Mr. Ten- 
nent and others of equal renown* prepared for the ministry under 
the godly teachings of the school's founder. With these men, 
the young pastor at Abington, Richard Treat, formed die closest 
associations of his lifetime and found his dearest friendships. 

Strange as it now seems, the principles of the log College 
men were bitterly opposed in those early years of the 18th 
century. Because of their fervour and zeal for lost sinners, the 
men were denounced as 'Log College Evangelists" and ridiculed 
as "New Light Revivalists." In part, they became die innocent 
occasion and in part the guilty cause of a division in the church 
that was to last for seventeen yeart— but when the breach waa 
finally healed, the Log College principles prevailed and the 
Church grew as never before. 

When the break between the Old Side and the New Side 
occurred in 1741, Treat and others like him who believed in 
evangelical religion, withdrew from die Synod of Philadelphia 
and joined the Presbytery of New Brunswick, under die name 



of the Synod of New York. Later, a section of the New Bruns- 
wick Presbytery was formed into the Presbytery of Abington to 
accommodate the New Side ministers in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia and South Jersey. 

There were serious reverberations in the Abington congrega- 
tion, with the Elder Benjamin Jones son of old Malachi, and 
others lining up on the Old Side. Hr wever, Mr. Treat was not 
to be deflected and he became a prominent leader in the council 
and activities of the New Side group until the reunion of the 
opposing factions in 1758. In 1759, Mr. Treat was appointed 
Moderator of the United Synod of New York and Philadelphia. 

In the late summer of 1742, personal tragedy came to Richard 
Treat. On August 16th, his father-in-law, Abednego Thomas, 
died in his 55th year. Only five weeks later, his wife, Mary, 
not yet thirty, died at the birth of their fifth child, a little 
girl, who was named in memory of her mother. She, too, was to 
live barely more than three years — her death being recorded in 
April of 1746. 

While, today, there is no sign of the tombstone that once 
marked the grave of Richard Treat's wife, Mary, there are at 
least two accounts of it in the records of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, One of these reveals that a gigantic tulip tree 
grew directly out of her grave between the head and footstone, 
both of which became imbedded in the tree, $o that more than a 
century later, it was necessary to cut a hole in the trunk of the 
tree to find the year of her death* The stone carried this 
inscription: 

HERB RESTS 
In Hope of a Happy Resurrection 

ye body of Mrs. Mary Treat 

Wife of Reverend Richard Treat 

Who deceased September ye 22d, 1742 

In the 29th year of her age 

In his memoirs, a Mr, Gilbert Cope, tells of a visit he made 

to the Abington Cemetery on December 16, 1889 and seeing 

"by the side of Richard Treat's grave, an upright stone (now 

partly surrounded by die roots of a large tulip poplar) at the 

grave of his wife, Mary/* 

During these years of trial, a close friendship developed be- 
tween Richard Treat and David Brainerd, the Apostle to the 
Indians. On many occasions, the two friends would exchange 
pulpits, with Brainerd preaching at Abington and Richard Treat 
at the Forks of die Delaware, where Easton now stands. 

In 1 756, Martha Jones, a daughter of Malachi Jones, Jr., who 
had inherited most of his fathers farmland, married Simaik 
Thomas, son of Abednego. Shordy thereafter, Simon Thomas 
and his wife donated 100 acres of land to the Abington Presby- 
terian Church. At that time, the church was struggling for sur* 
vival in the havoc of the French and Indian war and the land 
was used as a church farm, rental fees for which helped to 
support the church for die next hundred years. 
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It was on this newly acquired land that the first manse was 
built which was to serve Abington pastors until its sale with the 
church farm, in 1856. Despite its many owners since that time, 
this first manse building still stands — being the large stone house 
near Best's Store, which was renovated about ten years ago and 
made into apartments. A painting of this manse, made in 1848 
while Dr. Robert Steel was occupying it, is on view in the 
Chapel of the Abington Church. 

In later years, Richard Treat married Mrs. Rebecca Leech, 
the widow of Isaac Leech whose father, Toby Leech, was one of 
the original settlers of Cheltenham and a large landholder there. 
She survived Mr. Treat when he died on November 29, 1778 
at the age of 71 years. The slab that marks his grave in the 
Abington Church Cemetery bears witness to the esteem in which 
he was held: 

Beneath this marble sleeps the Dust 
Of Treat the Great, the Good, the Just, 
A Pastor, Patriot, Friend Sincere, 
A Husband kind, a Parent dear, 
His Council wise — his Doctrine plain 
To live was Christ — to die was gain. 
Nearly a hundred years later, the remains of his two dear 
friends, Gilbert Tennent and Samuel Finley, were brought from 
their resting place to be laid near his grave. Together they rest 
as together they worked — these valiants who so faithfully with- 
stood the testing years of this eventful period in both American 
and Presbyterian history. 

During Mr. Treat's pastorate of 47 years, there were 596 
baptisms, 251 marriages, but only 45 communicants admitted — 
sad commentary on the chaotic period of that half-century. 



"The Reconstruction Era" 

The recent surrender of Cornwailis at Yorktown had rekindled 
the fervent hope for an early peace when, in December 1781, 
the third pastor came to the congregation at Abington. He was 
William Mackey Tennent who, with others, had supplied the 
vacant pulpit since the death of Richard Treat. 

The country, after nearly seven years of the devastating con* 
met, was torn asunder. Widespread poverty and distress had so 
depleted both the membership and revenue of the church chat 
it was practically disorganized. Mr, Tennent, liowever, was a 
man of energy and purpose— a true descendant of his worthy 
grandsire, the founder of Log College, and under his pastorate, 
the church was to become more firmly established than ever 
before. 

When hostilities finally ceased in 1783* there was a great 
national surge of putting things to rights and the next decade, 
critical though it was, saw an epoch of reconstruction and 
organization beyond anything the organizers themselves had be* 
lieved possible. 



While the thirteen states struggled for unity and a workable 
administration in order to survive as a ur.ion, the church at 
Abington, not to be outdone, procured a Charter from the new 
State of Pennsylvania, incorporating "the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in Abington Township in the County of Montgomery." 
This was in 1785, two years before the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted. 

The village too was rapidly changing. A short distance north 
of the crossroads, a tavern known as "The Square and the Com- 
pass was flourishing under the management of a Mary Moore, 
to such an extent that the community was being referred to as 
"Mooretown." Across from the cemetery, on the northwest corner 
of the crossroads, a blacksmith shop filled the air with the clamor 
of its busy anvil while astride York Road itself a toll gate had 
been erected. Stage coaches travelled the road regularly on the 
run from Philadelphia to New York which was made in three 
days — if the weather was fair. Isaiah Hubbs, on the southwest 
corner, was building a new home, placing it on the corner so 
lie could "watch the stage coaches go by." More than a century 
later, Captain Nicholas Baggs, who lived in the house for the 
greater part of his life, would delight in looking through the 
same windows to watch the new-fangled automobiles go by. 

Conditions for the Abington congregation had so improved 
by 1 7 93 that they were building a new church, placing it 
on the west side of York Road and dismantling the old building 
in the cemetery. 

By 1790, the house and 17-acre home-lot that had been a 
pan of the original property of Malachi Jones, had passed 
through the hands of several owners. That year, Dr. Moses 
Van Court sold the house and 17 acres to Jacob Dillon and 
his wire Mary. These were the parents of Elira Dillon, who was 
to become rite grandmother of our contemporary, Miss Rebecca 
Stewart. 

Eliza Dillon was baptized in June 1793. Her baptism is the 
last recorded by Mr. Tennent before the first service to be held 
in the new church in September 1793. 

An amusing legend has been told about the old church in 
the cemetery. One night at a belated hour, a young man walking 
by the graveyard, heard peculiar noises in the church. There 
being no one about and everything in total darkness, the man 
became frightened and ran shouting into the sleeping village. 
"The church is ha n ted!" Several of the aroused and angry 
citizens hastily descended on the church to investigate only to 
find a flock of sheep knocking among the church benches in their 
frantic efforts to make an escape. 

The Reverend Robert Steel had this to say of Dr. Tennent: 
"His ministry appears to have been one of a quiet, peaceful 
character, not marked by any great revival but acceptable to 
the pious part of the community, who loved him m$ a mm and 
as a minister; and the accessions were mote than sufficient to 
counterbalance the gaps made by deaths and removals." 
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A graduate of Princeton University, Dr. Tennent was a 
Trustee of that college for many years. From 1772 until 1781, he 
served the church at Greenfield, Conn., and was Chaplain of 
Swift's Connecticut State Regiment in the Revolution. He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from Yale 
College and in 1797, he was named Moderator of the General 
Assembly. 

He was stricken, in his 67th year, with an illness which he 
endured patiently for many weeks until his death on December 
2, 1810. He had served the Abington church for twenty-nine 
years, nearly rounding out the first century of its history. He 
was buried in the Abington cemetery where the stone that marks 
his grave and pr \ him tribute, carries these words as a part of 
the inscription: 

". . . having with zeal and fidelity discharged every pastoral 
duty and shown an instructive example of Christian temper and 
private worth . . ." 



"The Spreading Branches" 

The second war with England was taking a frightful toll of this 
nation when, in July of 1812, the Reverend William Dunlap 
was installed as the fourth pastor at Abington. He was a son 
of the Rev, Dr. James Dunlap, a president of Jefferson College. 
Licensed to preach in 1809, the young minister began his career 
as a missionary in Canada. He had recently returned from that 
country and was thirty years of age when he came to Abington. 
With the major battles of the war being fought along the 
Canadian border. William Dunlap's trip back to the States may 
well have been unduly difficult and made by devious routes* All 
that i$ reported of the journey is that in crowing a lake, he 
found it was covered with soft ice. Leading hit horse, he walked 
for nine miles through the slush before teaching die opposite 
shore. The cold he suffered as a result of this experience seemed 
to have permanently impaired his health as he never totally 
recc-?red. He finally contracted consumption and died in Decem- 
ber, 1818, little more than six years after his ordination here. 
His father, who had come to live with htm in later years, died 
at the age of 75 in November, 1818. Both were buried in the 
Abington cemetery. 

By die summer of 1813, the British had so effectively throttled 
American ocean commerce that even coast trade between North 
and South had ceased. While smuggling and overland hauling 
brought in a trickle of the needed supplies, prices soared to a 
point where even sugar was 50* a pound and salt was $4 a 
bushel. 



But war and die high cost of living failed to daunt the 
courage of young love in Abington that summer* On July 13, 
1813, the village learned that during the night, Biiti, the pretty 



daughter of the Dillons, had climbed down from her bedroom 
window and eloped with Ardemus Stewart, from Rising Sun. 

In the years that followed, five daughters and four sons were 
born to Ardemus and Eliza. One of the boys died at an early 
age. Of the remaining three, Henry became the father of Miss 
Rebecca Stewart, our link, today, with this long-ago chapter of 
Abington history. George Stewart and his youngest brother, John, 
the other two sons, were among the first young men to enter 
the ministry from this church. To them, our history is indebted 
for their written account of the church as they remembered it 
during Dr. Steel's pastorate which began in 1819. 

Born on January 9, 1794, near Londonderry, Ireland, Robert 
Steel came to this country as a small boy in the charge of an 
elder brother. He prepared at the Gray and Wiley academy for 
entrance to Princeton. Upon graduating from Princeton, he 
entered the Theological Seminary of New York. He was installed 
as the fifth pastor of this church on November 9, 1819 and 
until his death on September 2, 1862, served the congregation 
faithfully and wholly for a period of forty-three years. 

In addition to preaching, Dr. Steel for many years conducted 
a boys* school in the Parsonage Farm. Under his active steward* 
ship, the church, sturdy after more than a century of growth, 
now began to thrust out new branches. 

Many of those taught and influenced by Dr. Steel entered 
the ministry and among those connected with Abington church, 
were the following: 

Rev. Dr. Alfred Ryers (1829) 

Rev. George D. Stewart (1849) 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Stevens (1851) 

Rev. John S. Stewart (1836) 

Rev. Jacob Barnes Krewson (1858) 

Rev. Hugh Craven (1860) 

Some of these men were still preaching after fifty years of 
service and their respective pastorates extended from one end 
of the land to the other. Meanwhile, a strong feeling for mis- 
sionary work had developed in the church and in 1835 the 
Susan B. Smith Mission Band was organised. 

After forty years, the comfortable church erected in 1793* 
had become too small for the now thriving congregation at 
Abington. The summer of 1831 had been one of great spiritual 
awakening and members had been pouring into the church. It 
was during those fruitful years that the now familiar names of 
Benezet, Boutcher, larteicre, Yerkes and others, were newly 
inscribed on the pages of "Old Abington" Church history. 

In 1833, for the unbelievably small sum of $1*893.36, the 
church was rebuilt. While the new structure was considerably 
larger and solidly made, it was* from all accounts, singularly un- 
attractive. Its whitewashed walls and high, rounded ceiling gave 
it a barn-tike appearance and, except for some mouldings run* 
ning the length of the vaulted sides of the ceiling, just over 
the aisles, there was complete unadommetit. 
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Oft* Sunday morning, during the services, these mouldings, 
wiAout warning, suddenly fell into the aisles with a terrifying, 
tiiwm&mam crash. Everyone rushed in great alarm to get out of 
4mn and there was much excitement for a while. After it was 
fcatad out that no out was hurt and some measure of calm had 
been rmorcd, the service continued to its dose. The mouldings 
wet* never replaced. 

Although a ine large choir had been organized by 1833, 
•hew was no instrumental music of any kind. Two precentors, 
fetweadi the pulpit, used old-fashioned tuning forks to give the 
krv ao«r and they led the singing. To sing was to worship and 
twryhody sang whether they had the voice for it or not No 
vermes or stasias were ever omitted for, as Dr. John Stewart once 
espiataed, to omit a verse would have been regarded as too 
of a concession so carnal comfort" 



Her waa there any streamlining of Sunday services either. 
tte*ft*jawftg in the morning, they lasted until about two o'clock 
an the afternoon. Even before the Communion service, Dr. Steel 
w«m*y preach lor *r hour and a-half. More than a half -century 
late*, Dr >jh« $* *Att reminisced . . . "But still I do not re- 
Sftesnlcr aaw fault evei being found with the length of the 
teerK*, nor any complaint of any kind; they expected a good 
hm$ aetVfor. Indeed there were no criticisms in those days, either 
tn regard so the service, the Minister, the choir, or anything 
lie church. . . .** 



At this tta*e» nW inspired action of a young woman, named 
Btth, gave new and lasting impetus to the spread- 
ing MsWncr of oV Abtngton Church. Susan had two cousins in 
fottign *H*totts— one m India and one in Africa. In May, 1833, 
htw deep interest m their work, led her to form "The Juvenile 
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beginning, the Society had con- 
to forward 244 books, mostly Bibles, to several 
m over one hundred fancy articles as M re* 
children." The 12 original members had 
50 and me development had been, in the words 
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Mm «ii death, the Society was named *The Susan 
land" In all, it was active for well over a 
been absorbed only a few years ago into what 
the Women's Association of our church. 
^ 1011 Abtngton ' keepsakes today, are the first records of 
wuwfcf enterprise and many of the interesting letters that 



came from those grateful for the help given them by Susan 
Smith's Mission Band. 

During Dr. Steel's pastorate, these missionaries went from 
Abington Church: 

Mary Rodney Janvier — To India, 1849. 

Jane Vansant, married to Rev. W. A. P. Martin — To China, 

1850. 

Sarah Estell Wigfall, married to Dr. John Newton, Medical 

Missionary — to India, 1861. 

"The Seedlings 

Monday, July 2, 1855, ushered in a new era for the village of 
Abington and her neighboring communities. On that day, the 
North Pennsylvania Railroad sent its first train of cars rattling 
across the township on the initial run from Philadelphia to 
Gwynedd. 

With this invading progress, the pace of the peaceful country- 
side was irrevocably changed. Overnight, nearness to or distance 
from The Railroad*' became the yardstick by which a property 
value was determined. In months to follow, the landscape took 
on surprising differences as long-time owners of ancestral acres 
sold out and newcomers in increasing numbers, moved in. It was 
a time of beginnings — when new growths sprang from ancient 
roots — a busy present, when the past made way for the future 
and the old familiars were never to be quite the same again. 

In April 1856, during Dr. Steel's pastorate, 94 acres of the 
church-farm were sold for $19,000. With 14,500 of this money, 
the church purchased 13 acres of land along the south side of 
Susquehanna Road, west of York Road and including the Isaiah 
Hubbs* house at the corner. In 1858, a new Manse was built 
at a cost of $5,320. It was placed between the church and the 
small corner house and housed Abington Church pastors for 
the next 97 years. 

During his pastorate, Dr. Steel faithfully supplied preaching 
for Jenkintown, Fox unase, Willow Grove, Fitzwatertown, Edge 
Hill and Hunting Ion Vaiiey. In addition, Sunday Schools were 
set up at these ptints wb ch were taught and superintended by 
members of the Auirvgtnn congregation. 

After years of such work, one of Dr. Steels most cherished 
hopes materialised when the little group at Huntingdon Valley 
organised as a church on April 17, 1860. This was the first 
seedling— the beginning of the many children, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren that have sprung from the Old Mother 
Church in Abington during the past century. 

In the years to come, there were to be nine others: 

Fox Chase Memorial Church of Fox Chase 

Grace Church of Jenkintown 

Carmel Church of Edge Hill 

Ashbourne Church of Elkins Park 




Rev, Samuel T. LowrU 
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Calvary Church of Wyncote 

(a daughter of Grace Church) 
Olivet Church of Elkins Park 

(a daughter of Ashbourne Church) 
Rosl; n Church 

(a daughter of Carrael Church) 
Willow Grove Church 
Cedar Park Church, Philadelphia 

(a daughter of Calvary Church) 
In his 69th year, Dr. Steel died in the parsonage on the morn- 
ing of September 2, 1862. He had served the Abington Church 
for 43 years — his first and oni/ pastorate. On September 5th, 
the sorrowing congregation and a host of his many friends from 
all walks of life, laid him to rest in the church cemetery. So it 
was, that the first five pastors who served this church for a total 
of 148 years, all died in its service and lie side by side in 
sepulchres that are with us to this day. This is rare history. 

In the following Spring, the Reverend John L Withrow was 
installed as the sixth pastor on May 21, 1863. A young man of 
26, recently graduated from Princeton, he c*me to Abington 
when the Gvil War was at its worst. Because all of the churches, 
including the one at Abington, had members in sympathy with 
the South, it was very difficult for pastors to hold their congre- 
gations together. Years later, Mr. Withrow recalled that not a 
single family was lost from this church during that period and 
new members continued to come in. 

It was during Dr. Withrow's pastorate that a new church was 
built in 1866 at a cost of $15,300. The new house of worship 
was very similar to our present church and was largely die 
result of Mr. Withrow's zealous efforts. Not only did he secure 
all of the subscriptions but he donated half of his $800 yearly 
salary to the cause. On November 24, 1868, he resigned 
become pastor of the Arch Street Presbyterian Church 
Philadelphia, 
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"Days of Renown" 

In 1868, a young man and his wife purchased an old property 
near Jenkintown, from Isaac Mather, whose title went bade to 
an original grant from William Peon. The house wasn't much, 
but its lovely setting on a wooded hillside made it acceptable 
to the new owners, Mr. and Mrs. John Wanamaker. 

John Wanamaker was then thirty. Despite his youth, he had 
just emerged from a difficult decade of astonishing achievement. 
At twenty, he became the first full-time secretary of the newly, 
formed Young Men's Christian Association, a post he served well 
for the next three years. At twenty-one, he founded and helped 
to construct the Bethany Mission in Philadelphia, having also 
solicited the funds that made the work possible. At twenty-three, 
he made his choice between business and the ministry and 



opened a clothing store just four days before the outbreak of 
the Civil War. The struggle to survive the ensuing years had 
been ceaseless but now, at thirty, the young merchant was estab- 
lished and on the threshold of the career that was to bring him 
world fame. 

It was typical of the man that despite his many interests and 
his tireless devotion to Bethany, he still found time to &vt 
staunch support to the Abington Church as soon as he came 
into the community. On Sunday, July 17, 1868. Mr. Wana- 
maker brought a guest to Abington to hear the Reverend Mr. 
Withrow preach. The guest was Samuel T. Lowrie, pastor of 
Bethany Mission. In the following autumn, Mr. Withrow and 
Dr. Lowrie exchanged pulpits for a Sunday, a few weeks before 
Mr. Withrow was called to the Arch Street Church in Phila- 
delphia. 

Years later, in describing his coming to Abington, Dr. Lowrie 
wrote: 

"On March 11, 1869, the Abington Church extended me a 
call to be their pastor and on Sabbath, April 25, following, I 
began my ministry there. On Monday, May 3, thirteen wagons 
out of the congregation gathered at the S.E. corner of 22nd and 
Pine Streets, Philadelphia, where I had been living and quicker 
than I could direct details of delivery, took all of my stuff and 
bore it off to Abington, without cost to me, where it was soon 
disposed of in the Parsonage, the same that still stands." 

Dr. Lowrie's ministry in Abington lasted for five years and 
was one of great activity, particularly in the Church outposts. 
These grew to such an extent that Abington became the center 
of an active group of community schools. Many of these became 
flourishing churches in their own right, but none had a more 
memorable beginning than the Grace Church in Jenkintown. 

Soon after assuming the pastorate here, Dr. Lowrie set about 
reviving the Sunday School in Jenkintown that had been un- 
dertaken by Dr. Steel. On July 25, 1869, a group met in the 
Lyceum Building at Jenkintown to start a Sunday School there. 
Among the nineteen children in attendance, were the two small 
sons of John Wanamaker, Thomas and Rodman. 

In the weeks that followed, the school grew rapidly. Soon, 
Thursday night prayer meetings were being held each week, in 
the charge of Mr. Wanamaker. As the need developed, Sunday 
evening services were also held regularly. Finally, in die late 
summer of 1870, Mr. Wanamaker offered to build at his own ex- 
pense, an adequate Sunday School building if Abington Church 
would furnish a suitable lot on York Road in Jenkintown. By 
May 1871, the lot had been purchased and was ready. In the 
meantime, the death of the Wanamaker's infant daughter, Har- 
riet, had resulted in a change of plan. Mr. Wanamaker decided 
instead to build a chapel on the lot in memory of the little girl. 
The cornerstone of what was then called Jenkintown Chapel was 
laid on July 7, 1871 and thus Grace Church had its beginning. 
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In March of the following year, Mr. Wanamaker influenced 
his good friend, D wight L. Moody, to accept Dr. Lowries invita- 
tion to preach at Abington and Jenkintown. Between March 17 
and April 3, 1872, Mr. Moody held six meetings here. On the 
last day of the meetings, Ira Sankey sang his newly-written hymn, 
"The Ninety and Nine" for the Abington congregation. 

In 1889, Mr. Wanamaker brought his most distinguished 
visitor to Abington. 

Fifteen years had passed since the memorable farewell ad- 
dress of the Rev. Mr. Lowrie to the congregation at Abington. In 
the intervening years, the little flock had been ably shepherded 
by the Rev. Leighton W. Eckard; Mr. Lowrie had become a pro- 
fessor at the Western Theological Seminary in Allegheny, Pa., 
and John Wanamaker had been appointed the Postmaster Gen- 
eral by President Harrison. 

It was now September 5, 1889, the day on which the 150th 
anniversary of Log College was to be celebrated. The date coin- 
cided with the 175th anniversary of the Abington Church and 
the village was seething with excitement. For the past year, Dr. 
Eckard had worked tirelessly with the committees appointed by 
the Presbytery to make the event a worthy one. 

President Harrison, the Postmaster General, and Governor 
Beaver of Pennsylvania had been invited to attend the cele- 
bration. All of these men held the office of ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian Church and all had accepted the invitation. 

Arriving at Jenkintown in the early evening of September 
4th, the President and his party were entertained at the Wana- 
maker residence where they spent the night. Here, the Com- 
mittee from Abington extended the greetings of the Presbytery 
to Mr. Harrison. 

At 8:30 the next morning, the dignitaries entered carriages 
in the following order: 

President Harrison and Mr. Wanamaker 
Mrs. Harrison and Governor Beaver 
The Rev. Dr. Scott and Mrs. Wanamaker 
The Rev. Dr. Lowrie and Mrs. Dawson Coleman 
Private Secretary Hal ford and Mrs. Lowrie 
It was a beautiful day. Vehicles had been jamming the road 
since dawn while thousands of onlookers lined both sides of 
York Road for miles. To Dr. Eckard, we are indebted for his 
vivid report of the procession as it made the journey to the 
site of the old Tennent farm near Hartsville, where the exer- 
cises were held. 

In Jenkintown, flags fluttered from houses and stores, and 
amid the din of ringing church bells and cheering throngs, the 
residents waved a welcome from every window and doorway. 
At Noble Station, the drum corps of the First Regiment Band of 
Philadelphia had been sent by the Reception Committee of 
Abington. In their scarlet uniforms, they made a striking picture 
as they led the way to the village where the greatest demonstra- 
tion on the entire route was made. For two miles, flags lined 
the road on both sides. Telegraph poles, fences and trees carried 



the tricolor. Bunting covered the houses and barns and on the 
lawn of the Abington Church, three-hundred children stood, 
each holding a flag. Over the entrance, an arch carried these 
words: 

Abington Church — Founded 1714 
Greetings to our Ruling Elders Who Rule our Country 

Across the road, the graves of Finley, Gilbert Tennent and 
William M. Tennent were suitably marked for the occasion. 
Further up in the village, was a huge arch with a span of sixty 
ieet. On the right, at this point, a grandstand held seven-hundred 
ladies. Here, flowers were presented to each lady of the Presi- 
dential party and a bouquet of rare orchids was giv^n to Mrs. 
Harrison. 

The First Regiment Band of forty- two pieces, was a blaze of 
unforgettable color. Three times, the President halted to ac- 
knowledge the honors paid him. Fifteen hundred carriages now 
followed his. 

At Hatboro, Grand Army veterans met the procession and 
guided the President into the grounds at Neshaminy where 
twenty-five thousand people had assembled. Mr. Eckard con- 
cluded his report with these words: "It was a memorable morn- 
ing. When the Presbyterians of this vicinity forget it, their piety 
will have languished and their patriotism been lost." 

In July 1891, Dr. Eckard resigned as the pastor because of 
failing health. He was succeeded by the Rev. Llewellyn S. Fulmer 
from 1892 to 1894 and by the Rev. John R. Henderson from 
1895 to 1899. 



"Holocaust" 

While, in the closing years of the ninteenth century, Abington 
still retained much of her early charm, encroaching develop- 
ments were rapidly changing the face and form of the ancient 
village. In 1887, during his pastorate here, the Reverend Dr. 
Eckard purchased the old "Square and Compass" tavern that had 
operated for more than a century, and had it demolished. In 
making a report of the village at that time, he wrote: 

"Four new houses are now being built. Ground has been 
already purchased for a handsome High School building which 
will be erected in the spring. Three new streets are being cut, 
and building lots rapidly thrown on the market. A street 
railway from Noble Station to the village is likely to be 
built. . . ." 

By 1894, the street railway was an accomplished fact and 
was operating along York Road from Philadelphia to Willow 
Grove. 

In the Philadelphia Times of August 20, 1892, under the 
heading "The Little Village Church" an article reported in part: 
"Last Sunday, the congregation (at Abington Presbyterian 
Church) responded to an eloquent appeal for funds to carry 
out needful improvements by subscribing $4000. This sum 
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will be used in the enlargement of the lecture room to in- 
crease facilities for Sunday School work, Bible class rooms and 
a parlor and kitchen are to be added, and the small instrument 
used in the auditorium will be replaced by ft handsome pipe 
organ. . . ." 

The Reverend John R. Henderson, installed as the pastor in 
June 1893 had been in the office just six months when disaster 
struck. 

A full moon, ft cloudless sky and ft gentle breeze from the 
northwest combined to make the early hours of October 6, 1895 
magnificent. At three o'clock that morning, Samuel Yost, a 
motorman for the People's Traction Company was making 
the night run of the trolley to Philadelphia. As the car swung 
over the crest at Edge Hill, the red glare of fire swept across 
the sky ahead. Yost called to his conductor to confirm his fears 
and as they rattled down the road into Abington, both men 
shouted "Fire! Fire!" while they kept up a wild clanging of the 
trolley bell to arouse the sleeping village. 

At the church, the motorman stopped the trolley and seeing 
that the new addition of the church was in flames, banged on 
the door of the Manse to awaken the pastor. Soon, Mr. Hender- 
son hurried out, dressing as he came, while Captain Baggs came 
running from the little house at the corner. Together die men 
tried to rescue what they could from the burning building. There 
being no water, except from the wells, it soon became apparent 
that their efforts were both perilous and futile. 

The trolley and its crew then went on to Jenkintown where 
it notified the Fire Department there. Meanwhile, the flames 
had readied the steeple and at five o'clock the well-known land- 
mark crashed, carrying the bell to broken ruins in the fall. By 
this time, the Jenkintown fire-fighters arrived and they concen- 
trated on preventing the spread of the flames to the Manse. 

At six o'clock* the Directors of the new High School offered 
that building for the Sunday services that day, where the Rev. 
Mr. Henderson put encouragement into the hearts of his congre- 
gation with his appropriate sermon baaed on the texts Isaiah 
64:2 and Nehemiah 2:17*18. 

It was never fully determined just what caused the fire which 
seemed to have started in the new annex at the rear of the 
church. The pipe organ, piano, library, and furniture of the 
parlor were destroyed. Some of the pew cushions, hymn books 
and small Bibles were saved but the loss was between $25,000 
and $30,000 while the insurance was but $13,000. Nearly all 
the men of Abington village and many farmers bound for Phila- 
delphia with produce, fought that night to save die Abington 
Church but the building was a fiery furnace before anyone ever 
reached it All through the day, crowds for miles around came to 
see the mini Among these were two young men from Jenkin- 
town. One of these, Francis Smith took his friend's picture — a 
young man then 22 named William Cornelius, who stood amid 
die ruins holding his brown derby atop one of die fallen fixtures, 
Mr* Cornelius who lived to be 90, passed away at his home in 
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Jenkintown in May 1963. His friend, Mr. Smith, was at last 
report, still jiving in Florida. 

Within a year, the church was rebuilt and on September 30, 
1896 the re-dedication sermon was delivered by Dr. Eckard, 
the former pastor. 



"Captain Nicholas Baggs' * 

At the actual turn of the century, the congregation at Abington 
was without a pastor. The Rev. John R. Henderson had resigned 
in March 1899 and not until March 1900 was Mr. William 
Scott Nevin installed. 

In strange contrast to the years of remarkable growth and 
influence, "Old Abington'* Church was now undergoing a period 
of inactivity and decline. In the dozen years from 1892 to 1904, 
four ministers were installed — as many as had served the old 
church for the first hundred years of its existence. During the 
lapses, between pastors, members had fallen away and the gen- 
eral interest was at a new low. 

After the resignation of Mr. Nevin in 1903, the Rev. James 
W. Williams was installed on February 25, 1904. Under his 
leadership, elaborate plans were carried out for the celebration 
of the 200th Anniversary in 1914. 

Early in 1904, the newly-formed "Historical Committee" of 
the Abington Church began to collect suitable material for the 
forthcoming celebration. As the Chairman of this Committee, 
Captain Nicholas Baggs earned the unique place he holds in 
the annals of our church's history. Despite his advanced years and 
failing eyesight, Mr. Baggs spent a decade in unearthing, de- 
ciphering, recording and finally arranging for publication, the 
only historical record of its kind that we have to date. 

Faithfulness and adherence to duty must have been this good 
man's watchwords. In one of his written accounts, Dr. Lowrie 
had this to say: 
"Of those who were most helpful from the city, I will men- 
tion particularly Captain Nicholas Baggs. The meetings of 
both Thursday and Sabbath evenings in Jenkintown were often 
favored by his helpful presence. An interesting occasion 
demonstrated the fidelity with which he kept his promise to 
be there. It was Sabbath, November 3, 1872, when, epizoot 
(distemper) incapacitated all horses in city and country and 
no horse cars were running. To meet his appointment in 
Jenkintown, Captain Baggs walked from Grace Mission, 22nd 
& Federal Streets, to the Berks St. R. R. Station." 
A veteran of the Civil War, Mr. Baggs, after settling in 
Philadelphia, worked as a manager of the store of his friend, 
John Wanamaker. Born in 1836, ne was from Maryland's East 
ern Shore. In 1859, he married Lydia Longstreth, whose sister 
was the wife of the Rev. Leighton W. Eckard. 

In 1877, Mr. Baggs rented the house belonging to the Church 
at the corner of Susquehanna and York Roads. Here, for the 



summer months, he brought his family for several years. Finally, 
he moved to Abington where the family continued to rent and 
live in the church's house for nearly seventy-five years. 

On October 12, 1882, Captain and Mrs. Baggs and their four 
children were received into the Abington Church on certificate. 
Mr. Baggs served the church as an Elder and in many other 
capacities throughout the rest of his life. 

In the 1890s, he was secretary of the Abington Good Roads 
Association. Later, he helped to bring about first class township 
government and served as the Town Clerk of the Township from 
1906 until 1918. 

In his last years, he loved to sit on the porch of the corner 
house and count the cars going by. Automobiles never ceased 
to fascinate him. In his lifetime, he saw many changes in the 
village due to the coming of the new vehicles and one of the 
first of these was the passing of the old blacksmith shop across 
the road* 

Captain Baggs died on April 8, 1927 at the age of 91 and 
was buried in the family plot in the Abington Church Cemetery. 

His two daughters, the Misses Mary and Louise Baggs, lived 
in the Corner House all of their lives. Mary, the oldest, worked 
for many years with Christian Missions in the City of Phila- 
delphia. Louise, known as "Miss Lou," was a schoolteacher and 
the first of the two sisters to pass away — her death occurring in 
1949. Mary continued to live in the house, alone, until her 
death in 1953. 



"This Modern Age . . ." 

With our history about to be caught up in the busy sweep of 
this, our modern age, let us take a nostalgic look at the old 
village of Abington as it was before the convulsive changes of 
the twentieth century. 

Except for the Sanctuary, the Manse, the corner house and 
some few other buildings, the thirteen acres purchased by the 
church in 1856 had been left mostly covered with virgin timber. 
This land, known as the church woods, extended from the south- 
west corner of York and Susquehanna Roads back to a point just 
south of what is now Adams and Highland Avenues. Here, 
where the wild fern and wood violets grew thick along the 
twisting streams, the Abington Sunday School used to hold its 
picnics. There are some of our members today who number 
those idyllic interludes among their happiest memories. By 1896, 
the park at Willow Grove had opened and from that time, the 
Sunday School picnics were held there. In time, the church 
woodland was gradually cleared and sold for building lots. 

With the increasing use of the automobile, the new century 
had little need for the old blacksmith shop that, for more than 
a hundred years, had done business on the corner where the 
Powell Drug Store stands. Across York Road, on the site now 



occupied by the Abington Bank, the last Toll House would soon 
outlive its usefulness. By 1920, both of these ancient landmarks 
had disappeared from the "Old Abington'* crossroads. Only the 
Church buildings and the cemetery were left to remind the 
passer-by of what once had been. 

The early years of this century also took a heavy toll within 
the ranks of the long-time ruling elders of the Abington Church. 
In 1904, Albert R. Mann, whose family had been identified 
with the church from 1800, died, having served as an elder 
for almost thirty- five years. In January 1907, Mr. James Van 
Horn, ordained as an elder in 1882, was taken by death, aftet 
serving for twenty-five years. In April 1912, Mr. John Hunter, 
an elder since 1880, was the next to pass away. All of these men 
had served the Abington Church so faithfully and ably for so 
many years, that their loss was a great biow to both the congre- 
gation and the community. 

In 1902, the Silver Anniversary of the Presbyterial Society 
of Philadelphia North, was held in the Abington Church where 
it had originated. In October 1877, the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia North, including about sixty churches, met in Abington 
for a regular two-day session. Many of the wives accompanied 
their husbands and while the men were holding their meetings 
in the Church, the pastor's wife, Mrs. L W. Eckard, entertained 
the visiting ladies in the Manse. There, at her suggestion, they 
organised the Presbyterial Society of Philadelphia North. In 
1927, the Society held its Golden Jubilee in Abington and, in 
1943, when the Presbytery of Philadelphia North united with 
the Philadelphia Presbytery, the last meeting of the Presbyterial 
Society of Philadelphia North was held in the Abington Church. 
Miss Mary Baggs, the daughter of Captain Nicholas Baggs, 
was the second Corresponding Secretary of the Society — a post 
in which she served for nearly forty years. 



"Days of Our Years" 

It was a dreary afternoon — cold, raw and wet — but in the Mem- 
orial Room of the Parish House of the Abington Presbyterian 
Church, nearly thirty people had forgotten the weather. It was 
the afternoon of March 19, 1957. Twenty of those assembled 
had been members of the Abington Church fifty or more years 
ago. Now, in happy reunion, their reminiscing transported all 
of those present back to the days they recalled. 

In winter, there had been organized sledding parties — not 
just for children but for the grownups, too. Often, the Henry 
Stewarts loaned their gentle old horse "Steiner" to pull heavy 
sleds up the steep grades of Vinegar Hill, on Susquehanna, and 
Kennedy (now Noble) Hill on York Road. . . . 

Saturday afternoons, without fail, children were rounded up, 
thoroughly scrubbed, and dispatched to the regular weekly meet* 
ing of the Susan B. Smith Missionary Society. . . . 



Choir rehearsals had always been such fun. In quartets, Mrs. 
Hess was the soprano, Mrs. Ambler the contralto and Mr. 
William Rapp, the bass . . . E. Raymond Ambler had been the 
organist and the organ was hand- pumped by young boys who 
were paid IW a service for the pumping. . . . 

Several even remembered the taste of the dark brown paint 
bitten from the pew rails during standing portions of the services 
when, as small fry, they tried to see over the top of the high, 
old -type confines. . . . 

Mrs. Carroll Yerkes, daughter of the Rev. Leighton W. Eckard 
and born in the Manse during his pastorate here, told of the 
profound and lasting influence made on her life by the Abington 
Sunday School and her teacher, Miss Mary Baggs. Mrs. Yerkes 
stressed the need of such teaching today and the importance of 
implanting in the minds of our children the enduring truths of 
the gospel, as they were taught to her more than seventy years 
ago. 

In reality, the social life of the Church in that era was the 

social life of the community. The ladies of the congregation gave 

much of their time and effort to Church Suppers, luncheons and 

bazaars, the proceeds of which were given to the Church. An 

old record of this period indicates what a 30* ticket obtained 

at one of the suppers: 

Chicken Croquettes, Pear, Cold Ham, Potato Salad, Rolls, 

Butter, Coffee or Tea, Pickles, Preserves, Cheese (Ice Cream — 

Extra) 

In preparing an Oyster Supper for ,J0 persons, the ladies 
used this as their guide: 

1,000 Oysters, 9 lb* Cracker Dust, 4 doz. Eggs, 5 quarts Milk, 
14 lb. Lard 
Each matron brought her own linen table cover; a 5 -lb. lard 
can for washing silver and two or three towels for wiping. 

By 1914, while Europe marched and counter-marched in the 
bristling business of war, the Church at Abington celebrated 
its 200th Anniversary. This took place the week of May 24 
through May 31 of that year. Three of the former pastors were 
speakers — die Rev. Dr. Eckard, the Rev. Dr. Llewellyn Fulmer 
and the Rev. W. Scott Nevin. Another featured speaker was 
William Jennings Bryan. One evening during the celebration, 
there was a grand march with everyone arrayed in colonial 
costume. 

Another important event in May 1914 was the finishing and 
dedicating of the Abington Memorial Hospital. The gift of 
George Elktns, the hospital had been suggested by Mrs. Charles 
O. Kruger three years earlier at a meeting of the ladies of the 
neighborhood. Of several buildings torn down to make way for 
the hospital, one had been the home of Sasan B. Smith a 
century earlier. 

In I916 r the Y.M.CA. building was finished and opened for 
use. This was die gift of Mr. J. Milton Cotton who, before 



his death in 1913, had been an Elder and Trustee of the Abing- 
ton Church for many years. For the Y.M.CA., he purchased 
four acres of ground and set aside $60,000 to erect and maintain 
the building. Mrs. Col ton added the swimming pool as a further 
memorial to her husband. This was the first Y.M.GA. where 
both men and women could use the same building. The plan 
has since been introduced in many other places. 

It was the wish of the Colton family that the Y.M.CA. 
and the Church should be closely tied in their Christian service 
to the community. To that end Mrs* Colton provided in her 
will that the interest on $4,000 should be used by the Abington 
Church Sunday School for any activities or facilities engaged 
in at the Y.M.CA. 

By 1920, the village of Abington had become the typical 
20th Century suburban township — prosperous and progressive. 
In place of dirt roads and grassy roadsides, there were now 
paved sidewalks and more than two million dollars worth of 
thoroughfares, complete with street lights overhead. The pump 
handle and springhouse had long since been replaced with the 
convenient water faucet while the kerosene lamp had given way 
to the gaslight or the miracle of el ear i city. 

The village sons and daughters had done their bit overseas 
where, in the great World War, so many of them had fought 
in places with strange names like Amiens, Chateau-Thierry, 
Saint Quentin and the Argonne . . . many had not come back 
ind on May 28, 1921, die community unveiled a thirteen ton 
Soldiers' Monument at the cemetery corner of York and Sus- 
quehanna Roads, to honor those who had served their country. 
The ground for the Memorial was donated by the Abington 
Presbyterian Church. 

Because of failing health, the Reverend Mr. Williams resigned 
in 1917. The following year, the Reverend Harry H. Bird was 
installed as the pastor. With die membership of the congregation 
nearing 500, the need for a Parish House became pressing. On 
October 18, 1925, the cornerstone for such a building was laid 
and upon its completion, the structure was dedicated on Sunday, 
October 3, 1926. 

Dr. Bird resigned later that year and in September 1928, the 
Reverend Roland Bruce Luti came to Abington as the new 
minister. Within two years, under his leadership, the member- 
ship grew from 487 to 646, with nearly 400 children and young 
people regularly attending the Sunday School In the fall of 
1937, elaborate plans were formulated to commemorate the ap- 
proaching 225th Anniversary of the church. The program not 
only encompassed extensive repairs and alterations to the church 
and its property, but prepared to liquidate the $36,300 mortgage 
that had been outstanding on the Parish House for the twelve 
years since its erection. 

The program met with outstanding success and by the time 
the Anniversary observance began, on October 27, 1939, the 
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church had been completely remodeled, enlarged and provided 
with a rebuilt organ, a new Chapel, and many other beautiful 
additions and improvements. 

The celebration lasted for more than three weeks, coming 
to a close on Sunday, November 19» 1939. On November 9 
and 10, a pageant, titled "Like Unto a Tree" was presented 
with nearly a hundred members of the congregation partici- 
pating. Written for the Anniversary services by Harrison G. 
Kildare, a gifted Philadelphia lawyer, the impressive production 
vividly portrayed the outstanding incidents and characters of the 
225 year history of "Old Abington" Church. Among many 
noted speakers was Dr Ivor Griffith, V)can of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, and a descendant of the Rev- 
erend Malachi Jones. 

On November 28, 1945, the Westminster Guild, Abington 
Presbyterian Church, made this report in its monthly news sheet: 
"62 of our men and women have been released from service. 
Returnees in the past month include: David Krueger, Dick 
Carpenter, Bob Marsh, Lin Shaffer, Ed Chesterman, Norman 
Reeves, John S. Black, Walter Boutcher, Eugene Fry, Anne 
Cameron, Ethel Cowles, Potter Hallinger, Harold Geyer, Sam 
and John Steinman, Bob Hesse, Dick Jay, Charles and Joe 
Wacker." 

"York Road is getting a beauty treatment. The island formed 
where York Road left the old highway up Noble hill, is to 
become a well-landscaped Memorial Park. The sides of the road 
from Noble past the Hospital will have curbing, sidewalks and 
retaining walls. A double wall is to be erected in front of Old 
Abington Church to conform with the architecture of the 
Church/* 

Old Abington Church had been well represented in World 
War II. Of her young men and women, nearly 200 had been in 
the various services, scattered from one end of the world to 
the other. Those who were returning to find new curbing*, re* 
taining walls and sidewalks were witnessing only the beginnings 
of the greatest era of change their village had ever known. 

Before many moons had passed, housing projects were chang- 
ing the landscape from the small hometown they had known 
to a bustling would-be metropolis. Old York Road, soon to 
become a feeder-line into the Pennsylvania Turnpike yielded her 
quiet residential borders to veritable beehives of industry and 
commerce. Hundreds of families, in flight from city claustro- 
phobias, were finding Abington just the place where they wanted 
to settle. 

The high school, that short years before, had been more than 
adequate now bulged helplessly at the seams. By 1955 another of 
gigantic proportions had been built. Small wonder that Old 
Abington Church found herself with serious growing pains and, 
once again, had to mould herself to the changing timet and 
circumstances. 



By 1945, with a membership of 800, the Session of the 
Abington Church felt it necessary to secure an Assistant Pastor. 
The Reverend John P. Sinclair was the first to fill this post 
under Doctor Lute. After serving four years, Mr. Sinclair left 
to enter the mission field and he was replaced by the Reverend 
Donald E May who, after the death of Dr. Lutz, served as 
Moderator of our Church until a permanent pastor was found. 
Later he took the pastorate of the Eddington Presbyterian 
Church. 

After three yean of illness, Dr. Lutz had passed away on 
Holy Thursday in the year 1950. He was laid to rest in White* 
marsh Cemetery by the sorrowing congregation he had served 
for twenty-two years. On May 21, 1950, a Pastoral Committee 
was appointed by the congregation to seek a successor. After 
hearing a total of twenty-nine prospects, the Committee unani- 
mously recommended for the new minister, the Reverend John 
MagiU who was installed as pastor of the Abington Church in 
February 1951. 

John Magill came to us from the First Presbyterian Church 
in Monmouth, Illinois. He had formerly been the minister of 
Lake View Presbyterian Church in Chicago. Both of *he$e 
churches grew impressively under his ministry, Even though 
a young man, Mr. Magill had served as Chairman of the Chris- 
tian Education Committees of Chicago Presbytery and the Synod 
of Illinois and had also been Moderator of his Presbytery. 

During his ministry at Abington, John Magill has been the 
recipient of many honors. In 1952, Monmouth College conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. On January 
10, 1956, he was installed as Vice Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia and in 1961 as Moderator of that body. The 
same year, he was elected a corporator of the Presbyterian 
Ministers' Fund and in 1962 became a member of their Board 
of Directors, an office he still serves. Incorporated in 1759. 
the Presbyterian Ministers* Fund is said to be the oldest in- 
surance company in the world and Richard Treat, our second 
pastor, was one of its original corporators. 

In the years of Dr. Magill's pastorate in Abington, the Church 
has known its most phenomenal growth with a membership 
today of 2,800. A remarkable coincidence is the fact that there 
were 70 young people in our communicants* class at Easter-Time, 
this anniversary year, being the identical number of the original 
group that founded the Abington Presbyterian Church 250 years 
ago. 

Frederick A. Schutz was the third Assistant Minister, succeed- 
ing Donald May in August 1952. He left on April 30, 1955 to 
take the pastorate of the Ridgevtew Community Church in West 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Next in line was George R. Mather who came in October 
1955 and served as Assistant Pastor until April 1958 when 
he became the minister of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Ewing an Trenton, NJ. 




Enlarged and remodeled Sanctuary-! 959 

Our present Assistant Pastor, the Reverend J. Willard Dye 
came to Abington on October 1, 1956, His coming marked 
the first time our ministerial staff was served by three full-time 
ministers. By now the membership had reached 2,200 and the 
Session felt that to provide a more effective and inclusive pastoral 
ministry for the growing church and community, a second assist* 
ant was needed. 

Succeeding the Reverend George Mather, a young man just 
graduated from Princeton Theological Seminary came to Old 
Abington in June 1958. He was the Reverend Thomas Edward 
Fisher. Shortly after his arrival, Mr. Fisher married and the 
newlyweds soon moved into the Corner Church House which 
had been renovated to provide a home for them. In September 
1961, the Fishers moved to Phoenix, Arizona where Mr. Fisher 
organized the Came I back Presbyterian Church which he now 
serves as pastor. 

His place, in Abington, was filled on October 1, 1961 by the 
Reverend William Jackson, our present Assistant Minister, whose 
vital work among our youth is an outstanding contribution to 
both the church and the community. 

When Dr. Magill came to Abington in 1951, the Church Staff 
consisted of the minister, his assistant, a secretary, and the 
sexton. Today, there are 9 full-time and 7 part-time staff mem- 
bers which includes 4 secretaries and two sextons. Typical of 
the spirit of volunteer service given by many members oi the 
congregation to the church, i$ Mr. Ira Schmidt who, in the 
autumn of 1961, following his retirement, offered his full-time 
service, without remuneration, as an administrative assistant. His 
able handling of the many physical details of the church's ad- 
ministrative affairs has relieved the pastors for a greater spiritual 
service. 

With the Church School totally unable to cope with the 
influx of new members, a Plans and Development Committee 
was appointed by the congregation in April 1952. Five busy 
years later, our new Christian Education Building was dedicated 
in September 1957. Today, it handles more than 1500 members 
of the Sunday School and is the largest church school in the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia* 

Plans were well underway by mid-summer of 1957 for en- 
larging the Sanctuary building which, despite multiplicity of 
Sunday services, had long ceased to be adequate. The last meet- 
ing in the old Sanctuary was held on July 13, 1958 and for 
the next sixteen months, the congregation held meetings in the 
Parish House. On November 29, 1959, the new Sanctuary was 
ready — with seating capacity of 714 in addition to room for 
approximately 50 choir members. At the special services held 
during the first week, Dr. Joseph Copeland, now President of 
Maryville College, addressed the congregation on "Christian 
Messages for Today's Living." 

In August 1957, a new Manse was purchased at 1842 Old 
Orchard Road being almost directly opposite from the original 
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Manse of the Abington Church erected two hundred years ago 
during the pastorate of Richard Treat. After nearly a century 
of continuous use, the second Manse that had been built in 
1858 and located next to the church, was very much in need 
of major repairs. Overlarge, it was difficult to heat and costly 
to maintain. In September 1955, Dr. and Mrs. Magill moved 
to a rented house in Rydal during the construction of the new 
educational facilities. It was decided in 1957 when the educa- 
tional building was completed to purchase a new manse and 
to the former manse as a youth fellowship center. This it re- 
mained until it was torn down in 1962. 

Here, then, with some of our most important history in the 
making, v*e put aside the written word to let the days of our 
years tell their own story and to build the living chapters that 
will one day be written of our times. For Old Abington is 
"still the green tree . . . fresh and pliable . . , fitting herself 
readily to the changing times and circumstances . . . alive to the 
wants of a perishing world. . . ." 

May we build as carefully for the future of this, our place 
of worship, as did those who have gone before and built for us, 
remembering these words from the pen of Dr. James W. Wil- 
liams, our twelfth pastor: 

"Those who have selected and will select for themselves this 
church as the home and the field of their Christian service, 
must join hands in a common cause, and labor for the God 
of our fathers and our God. The future will be what we make 
it, and it lies within our power by God's blessing resting upon 
us, and His strength enabling us to make that future glorious. 
For He who helped those who have gone before says, 1 will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee!* " 



The Faith of Our Fathers — 

The Church of our Fathers for Today and Tomorrow — 

ENGAGED TO BE THE LORDS 



Our brochure has been concerned 
in a special way with a recognition 
of Abington Presbyterian Church** 
history reflected in the faith of our 
fathers for the past 250 years — it has 
tried to tell the story of the present 
and the immediate future. 

Any anniversary event which is 
merely a recital of past accomplish- 
ments or immediate and present 
hopes has been no anniversary at all. 

Time, salens and treasure will be 
needed continually for the strength- 
ening of our total program. It is be- 



cause of this conviction that many of 
our church members have considered 
the need for a substantial endowment 
fund being realized for the church's 
coming years. The specific suggestion 
that in the 250th year two $250*000 
endowment funds be inaugurated 
now is announced. The income from 
one $250,000 fund will be desig- 
nated for the support of the local 
church's program and the earnings 
from the other will be for the pur- 
pose of continuing each year a spe- 
cific benevolent project such as our 
250th Anniversary Benevolent Gift 



that is included in our benevolent 
budget for 1964 and 1965. 

Let us change the usual question 
"Have you remembered your Church 
m your will?" to "Will you remem- 
ber your Church now in your will?" 
Such bequests, leg >**, and gifts so 
designated will becotae a part of the 
endowment of this church. We would 
hope that this program might have 
your support, and that with a good 
beginning in our 250th anniversary 
year we might see this program real- 
ized before another significant anni- 
versary year arrives! 
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The Church Staff 



Minister 

Assistant Minister 

Assistant Minister 

Director of Christian Education 

Director-Organist 

Director of Youth Choirs 

Assistant in Music 

Administrative Assistant 

Church Secretary 

Financial Secretary 

Church School Secretary 

Assistant Secretaries 

Director of Nursery School 

Dining Consultant 

Sextons 



Dr. John Magill 

Rev. J. Willard Dye 

Rev. William N. Jackson 

Margaret S. Crofoot 

Virginia Cheesrnan 

Harry C Pursell 

Mrs. George H. Roulston 

Ira W. Schmidt 

Mrs. Monroe C Roberts 

Mrs. William J. Landherr 

Mrs. Lawrence S. Russell 

Ruth McCoy, Mrs. Clement F. Brown 

Mrs. Stanley W. Heath 

Mrs. Marion G. Wiener 

Edward C Freeland, Robert H. Unruh 



The Trustees 



E Paul Gangewere 
John T. Garbutt 
Percy R. Holmes 
Dr. Harry C Mandell, Jr. 



Dr. Charles H. McBurney 
George H. Nofer, II 
Ernest W. Patten 
R. Norman Reeves 
Harry L. Schemm 



William M. Schmirt 
Harold A. Schwartz, Sr. 
Philip B. Taft 
Jay W. Vandegrift 



The Session 



Roy S. Adams 
J. Robert Ambacher 
John C Arndt 
Stewart B. Boerner, Jr. 
Clement F. Brown 
John A. Douglass, Sr. 
G. Calvin Dyson 
William & Elder 
John B. Ferguson, Jr. 
Richard GraybiU 



Mrs. John H. Harris 
Herbert L Harris 
L John Harwood 
Charles C Hileman 
Miss Doris Hill 
William T. Jaques 
Ralph B. Hoover 
N. Gilbert Krause 
Mrs. William D. Lutt 
Dr. Ralph McDevitt, Jr. 



James R. Miller 
Louis J. Oswald, Jr. 
Mrs. R* Emerson Putney 
Lowell A. Reed, Jr. 
J. Hamilton Robertson 
Earl W. Russell 
Mrs. Ira W. Schmidt 
Dr. Samuel Mack Wilson 
Mrs. John F. Wolf t Jr. 



Hie Deacons 



John R. Anderson 
Kenneth M. Bailey 
Dr. William P. Bant 
Gordon H. Boyd 
James L. Brown 
H. Berges Christie 
John R Oasse 
Lincoln H. Colby 
Joseph Frankenfield 
Dr. Uoyd Hitchcock, Jr. 



Mrs. George E Hulac 
Bernard T. Jacob 
Mrs. William T. Jaques 
John S. Latimer 
Mrs. Morton A. Milne 
Miss Violet M. Neger 
James L Neveil 
Edward L Penuypacker 
Ma*U. Priester 
Thornton C Race 



Mrs. J. Hamilton Robertson 
Harry C Rotenbury 
Theo. S. Rowland, Jr. 
Samuel hL Russell, Jr. 
J. Malcolm Shtonk 
Harold R. Smartt, Jr. 
John D. Thomson 
Mrs. Harold B. VanFossen 
R. Bruce Wall 
Kenneth J. Willig 
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